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GOVERNMENT BY PARTY. 

BT GEORGE E. WARING, JB. 



It is a fixed idea with most men that the government of the 
United States can be carried on only with the contest and alter- 
nating control of two opposing parties. Surely our past experi- 
ence has shown that this idea is unfounded ; or, to be more 
exact, that two great parties, contending for the control of public 
affairs, have proven a menace to our safety, a danger to our liber- 
ties, a source of corruption to the people, and a disgrace to the 
nation. 

The traces of partisan strife are evident in our very early his- 
tory, and there has been little in our policy, for a hundred years 
past, that was not tainted with the trickery, insincerity, or mis- 
placed passion of political warfare. If those who have the right 
to vote had the virtue to vote honestly and the sense to vote in- 
telligently, our case would be other than it is. There is clearly 
a capacity in the American people to turn out a majority for the 
right side, without regard to party, in great emergencies, but 
only in great emergencies. We are generally led by the nose ; 
it is only in great crises that we can be trusted to do our 
own thinking and to think rightly. Mr. Lincoln is said to 
have said : " You can fool some of the people all the time, 
and you can fool all of the people some of the time, but you 
can't fool all of the people all of the time." The sad truth that 
underlies this shrewd statement is that the majority of the people 
can be fooled nearly all the time. 

The basis of " politics " lies here. Each party has its own 
rank and file always in training for any work it proposes, and it 
devotes its chief energy to the capturing of the great floating 
vote that occupies the middle ground between the two, and that 
may carry the control to one side or to the other. A portion 
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of this vote means to be honest and must be deluded or con- 
verted ; much of it is without conscience and must be bought 
— with good money or with promises — false or fair. The money 
and the promises are the munitions of the warfare, and they 
are used with the knowledge of the captains. 

This is a severe arraignment of honored men who are the 
accepted leaders alike of "the grand old Republican party " and 
of those who pretend to follow " the great principles of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy." That it is not too severe these men them- 
selves know, when they stop to think ; and it is known to un- 
prejudiced observers of their conduct who have had an oppor- 
tunity to learn the inner working of the party machinery that 
they control. 

In this lies our danger, for no public interest is so vital, and 
no public honor is so sacred that one or other of the great parties 
will not follow its leaders in violating the honor or in sacrificing 
the interest to win an election, and to gain or to maintain con- 
trol of the government. 

The Republican party has trampled under its feet the honor of 
the enthusiastic and patriotic volunteers who rushed to fill the 
ranks of the army in the early days of the war, or who entered it 
from conviction afterwards, and who served out their full time 
faithfully ; and it has burdened the people with more than the cost 
of the greatest standing army. It has done this by giving the name 
"The Defenders of the Union," and by paying more than a mill- 
ion dollars a year, to dead-beats, skulkers, bounty-jumpers, and 
deserters — and all to secure "the soldier vote/' 

The Democratic President has risked bringing the nation 
to the verge of war, and has spread disaster through thousands 
of happy and thrifty homes by the check to industry and peace- 
ful enterprise which the threat of war must inevitably cause, 
much as he would play a trump card in a desperate game — and 
all " to fire the popular heart " in support of his administra- 
tion. 

In short it is rarely that any conspicuous act of President or 
Congress is done without an eye to its effect on party interests. 
If it is " good politics" it is done ; if it is "bad politics" it is 
not done, no matter what the result to the real interests of the 
country. Those with whom politics is a business — or a game — 
may have their private convictions as to public policy, and if 
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they were not pursuing the business or playing the game they 
might be controlled thereby. But the "iridescent dream" of 
political virtue must be swept away when the business is in hand 
of carrying an election, or of fortifying the defenses of the 
party. 

It is not possible to divide a great nation into two political 
camps and to marshal the forces at the polls without a " ma- 
chine." If it is possible to have a party machine that will not 
work against the best interests of the people, the way to do so 
has not yet been found. What has saved us thus far has been our 
trained habit of accepting the result of an election as final. No 
matter how bad that result may be, we know that a worse one 
would come of rebellion against it. The result itself is very 
often most unsatisfactory, if not actually bad. It is almost 
never very good. 

One serious trouble is that the people have no control over 
nominations to office ; the machine attends to that. The form of 
the primary meeting may still be followed, but its spirit was 
crushed long ago. Nominations are made well in advance — 
usually on commercial principles — by the leaders of the small 
clique who " make up the slate." The primary is held — and it 
is held like a fort — so that any man who is entitled to take part in 
it must be able to contend with ruffians if he proposes to influ- 
ence its action against the prearranged programme, for here the 
" heeler" reigns supreme, and he carries out his orders with 
brutal vigor. The slated delegates are chosen to the convention 
and the slated nominations are there made. All that the people 
can do is to choose between the boss-prescribed ticket of one party 
and that of the other. Even in making this decision their action 
is very dependent on the effect of bribery and of the skilful false 
presentation of issues. 

It is not a pleasant picture. 

The whole world is forced to accept the fact that the primary 
is controlled by the more brutal party workers, and that the 
decision of nominating conventions is too often subject to the 
control of bribery. The "better element" of the Republican 
party was helpless at the recent primaries in New York, and they 
rose in feeble and momentary rebellion against their decision, 
only to subside into meek acquiesence, to " take their medicine " 
and to swing into line at the tail of the evil procession. In Jane 
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I heard respectable gentlemen, returned from St. Louis, joking 
over the purchase of colored delegates from the South, gentle- 
men who would eject from their own offices and counting-rooms 
any men who were even suspected of holding light opinions as to 
commercial honesty. 

The corrupting influence of all this infamy, and of its public 
condonation, reaches all classes, even the highest. 

I once ventured to call the attention of a friend to some very 
unscrupulous conduct of a politician who stood high in the coun- . 
sels of his party, and in the government. His only comment 
was : " He gets there all the same ! " My friend is not only not 
a politician, he is a professional man of the best standing, and is 
held in high consideration. He had only absorbed the virus 
with which the community at large is so infected that no political 
crime is taken seriously, and that successful political trickery 
even gets its meed of appreciation for its cleverness. The effect 
of all this is not localized ; it, and indifference to it, pervade 
every quarter of the country. 

There is an old theory that, when the worst comes to the 
worst, what it is the fashion to call the sturdy yeomanry of the 
country will save us by its native honesty. This is nonsense. I 
have passed most of my life far from the great towns, where cor- 
ruption is supposed chiefly to dwell, and much of it in agricul- 
tural occupations, and I do not hesitate to say that there is more 
ignorance of public affairs, and a keener disposition to regard 
them as a source of profit, among farmers than among those who 
live in cities — and that is not saying much for the latter class 
either. I once remonstrated with a very intelligent countryman, 
the owner of a Massachusetts farm on which he and his ancestors 
were born, who had become a local contractor in his suburban 
neighborhood. I told him he could not afford to go to the legis- 
lature, to which he had recently been elected, because without 
his management his two hundred laborers would lose^ him many 
times his salary as a member of the House. His reply was sug- 
gestive : " Why Mr. Wairn', you don't understand it ; they dew 
say that a feller's vote is wuth a lot of money sometimes up there 
to Boston !" He was, a shrewd man, but he had not the least con- 
ception of any thing but "smartness" in his deliberate purpose 
to sell himself for what he would fetch, and to fetch all he was 
worth. 
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If our regeneration is to depend on the farmer vote, we shall 
die unregenerate. 

Is it anything but unscrupulous party management that has 
brought us to this pass ? Is it anything but the controlling 
spirit of party that has brought us to the serious, but less serious, 
danger with which we are now confronted. If the Chicago plat- 
form wins in the coming election, it will not be because the ma- 
jority of the Democrats believe that the free coinage of silver will 
be a benefit to the nation, but because they have been so enslaved 
by the party that they are afraid to step out and vote as individ- 
ual men, with individual opinions and individual, consciences. 
The result may be financial disaster. 

And what is the source of all this woe ? Nothing under heaven 
but the game of one of the parties to ensure its long control of the 
Senate by admitting mining camps as States, in the fatuous belief 
that the Senators thus brought in would follow the lead of their 
Eastern pals. This game was played as " good politics," but it has 
lost. There is some ground for the hope that the rift made by 
these wild recruits will widen and spread until we shall be rid of 
this party ; and the hope is not altogether desperate that the other 
as well may find its vanishing point in the next election. If 
either or both these boons should be vouchsafed to us, we may 
have a period of political virtue from which something may be 
gained. New parties always begin by being good, and it takes 
some years for them to become reduced to the mere winning of 
elections as their chief aim and purpose. 

It has not been possible, in this sketch of the situation, to do 
more than to hint at the evidence of its seriousness; but evidence 
is not needed. Everybody knows, though not everybody will ad- 
mit it, that the case is as is here set forth. Politically, there is 
no health in us. 

The very serious question arises: What shall be done to open 
the way to a better method of government ? Government of the 
people, by the party, for the party, is a failure. But this coun- 
try is not a failure, and it will surely hew out its way to some 
safe system. This way has been opened by the almost universal 
extension of the Civil Service regulations, which withdraw from 
the parties the control of public offices, and the consequent means 
of bribery which held the workers of the party together by " the 
cohesive power of public plunder." It is no longer worth while to 
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work for a political leader because of the rewarding salary such as 
he was formerly able to promise. The enormous fraudulent section 
of the pension list still remains, but this will not last forever. 
Even the young widows of veterans will die sooner or later ; and 
many pensions now paid must surely be saved when Congress 
dares to open them to the light of day by requiring the whole 
local pension list to remain exposed at every post office in the 
land. Sheer shame will lead many a pensioner to take his name 
from the rolls when it is laid bare to the gaze of neighbors who 
know his demerit ; and neighbors themselves will rise up in their 
wrath to put an end to palpable frauds. 

More, however, is to be hoped from a change that is fast 
coming over the population of the country. The rapid growth 
of towns and cities as compared with the rural districts will be- 
fore many years bring the majority of voters within the reach of 
influences which must have an improving effect. Already over 
thirty per cent, of the population of the country is living in 
towns of 8,000 and upwards, and this percentage is increasing 
with great rapidity. At the present rate of growth it will not 
be more than a few years before the fifty-per cent, mark will be 
passed; then the remote purchasable or deludable vote will lose its 
control. It is not meant by this that the vote of the town is by 
any means virtuous, but it is better than the scattered vote of 
the country, and it is much more subject to the influence of 
argument and example. 

It is no longer questionable that our municipal government 
is destined to be greatly improved at no distant time. The leaven 
is working all over the land, and it is hardly too much to say 
that the reform that has taken root in the city of New York can- 
not fail of very wide influence. It is the fashion to say that 
reform in New York is a failure, but this is not true. It is not 
yet an unqualified success, but it has made a mark that is sure 
to last. It is true that it has taken a firmer hold in some of the 
departments than in others, but it is also true that it pervades 
them all to a marked degree. No unprejudiced man can study 
the condition of the city to-day, as compared with the condition 
of two short years ago, without acknowledging the great im- 
provement in tone, in method, and in effect. It is true that 
some officials still try to fill the places in their control with 
political adherents, but it is also true that their power to do so 
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is blocked by the Civil Service requirements of the new State 
constitution, and by the regulations of the State and city Civil 
Service boards. To-day no payroll can be accepted by the Comp- 
troller of New York City unless it bears the certificate of the 
Commissioner of the department from which it emanates that all 
persons named in it who are subject to Civil Service rules have 
been employed in accordance with these rules, and also the certifi- 
cate of the Civil Service Commission that it has examined the lists 
and has found this to be the case. Eemoval, except for statutory 
cause, is now prohibited, and appointments can be made only 
from the eligible lists, based — except in the case of laborers — on 
competitive examination. Thus the greatest source of political 
corruption is dried up, and we are rid of the class of public em- 
ployees who had most to do with the subjection of the govern- 
ment to partisan politics. 

The department that most affects the tone and character of 
the city government is that of the police. In spite of a law that 
should never have been allowed to become a law, and which is 
full of unfortunate limitations, the police is now vastly less 
objectionable than it was at the time of the Lexow investigation. 
So far as the Commissioners are concerned, the majority of the 
Board are efficient, save for the obstacles put in their way by the 
law ; their action is controlled by honest intentions, and they are 
working out the regeneration of the force surely, if slowly. The 
same is true in high degree of most of the other departments. 

I venture to instance the Department of Street Cleaning be- 
cause it is the one I know most about, and because it was possi- 
ble to change its character more easily and more completely than 
any other — partly because it is organized under a better law and 
partly because Mayor Strong has steadily sustained its Commis- 
sioner in his determination to divorce it completely from all po- 
litical control and influence. Still greater help has come from 
an almost universal desire on the part of the public to have mu- 
nicipal work carried on for its own sake and not for the sake of 
any party. The change was not secured without a struggle, but it 
was absolutely secured, and it is safe to say that the public is 
more than satisfied with it. This much of the city government 
is now, save for its high rate of wages, carried on on purely busi- 
ness principles and with the happiest results. The politicians 
acquiesce, perhaps perforce, in the change that has been made, 
VOL. cjiXin, — no. 480, 38 
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and they would hardly dare attempt to return it to its former con- 
dition. 

Herein lies good ground for the belief that when the people 
are given the same example of non-partisan management in the 
other departments, they will insist on continued independence of 
party in all municipal work. Such an example set by the great- 
est city of the country must inevitably be followed, in time, by 
similar independence in all other municipalities, and it will dawn 
on the better classes of the whole American people that a system 
that has succeeded in the towns can — and should — be adopted 
for the nation. It is not to be supposed that all men will think 
alike, nor that difference of opinion will not lead to difference of 
aim ; and this will mean division at the polls. But men will 
not always herd together under worn-out party banners, nor will 
they, in the name of issues long dead, vote for men whose only 
purpose is to get office and to distribute spoils. 

If there is a wide division, it will be between those who seek 
their own profit and benefit, and those who seek the good of the 
people. One need not be a blind optimist to believe that the ul- 
timate effect of education and civilization will be to give the per- 
manent victory to the latter. 

Let us remember always that not more than one voter in five 
hundred is a politician, and let us hope that the five hundred 
will in time be able to emancipate themselves from the domina- 
tion of the one. 

Geo. E. Waking, Jr. 



